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The  study  identifioo  and  examines  the  role  of  significant  cultural 
factors  that  impact  on  the  overall  success  of  a long-term  FI>!S  case  be- 
tv/een  the  Ub  Army  and  the  Saudi  Arabian  Arm;/  Ordnance  Corps,  The  study 
vac  encouraged  by  personal  experiences  as  an  Ordnance  Program  Division 
Advisor  with  the  Saudi  Arabian  Army  Ordnance  Corps  in  1976-1977  vhich 
indicated  that  cultural  differences  play  a significant  role  in  SOCF 
procran  success  and  are  nlnoct  certain  to  be  equally  significant  in 
future  related  programs , 

The  study  is  organised  in  five  partsi  Introduction,  The  GOCP  Pro- 
gram, Study  Project  Methodology,  Analysis  of  Data,  and  Summary, 
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East  and  places  the  SOCP  program  in  this  environment. 

b.  The  SOCF  Program  describes  background,  evolution  and  current 
status  of  the  program,  emphasising  those  organizational  and  managerial 
aspects  that  appear  to  be  highly  vulnerable  to  cultural  difforencea. 

c.  Study  Project  Methodology  doecribes  the  research  effort  and 
structured  interviev/cuestionnairo  used  to  gather  data  from  eight 
former  Advisors  vho  served  with  SOCP  or  related  programe  in  Saudi 
Arabia, 

d.  Analysis  of  Data  examines  reoponsec  to  the  structured  inter- 
view/questionnaire  concerning  the  impact  of  cultural  factora  in  estab- 
lishing mutual  program  objectives,  attitudes  towards  planning,  use  of 
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time,  the  intrinsic  value  of  uork,  performance  evaluation,  economy  and 
efficiency,  and  the  role  of  language, 

e.  The  Summary  concludee  that  aienificant  cultural  factors  do 
impact  on  the  management  and  overall  success  of  SOCF  end  similar  n\S 
cases.  Such  factors  cannot  be  ignored  or  avoided,  but  they  can  bo 
anticipated  and  planned  for  in  order  to  reduce  negative  impacts  and 

program  disr^.ption.  It  appears  that  Program  Kana^vement  personnel  are 
not  presently  being  trained  to  do  this. 

Secommondationr,  are  provided  for  three  areas  of  needed  improvement 
that  uould  assist  Program  Management  Offices  i;.  anticipating  and  pre- 
paring for  significant  cultural  differences  that  will  impact  on  future 
P.-IS  cases  nit.'j  Saudi  Arabian  customers. 
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SECTION  I 


TMT.'vOOUCTTON 

General 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Rowing  importance  of  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  (FT'^S)  has  generated  a new  arena  in  which  the  Program  Manager 
must  be  prepared  to  function.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  of  1968  (as  rcvised/nmended  in  1976),  financially  independent 
countries  of  the  free  world  are  permitted  to  buy  US  eouipment  needed 
for  their  share  of  the  common  defense  burden,  FMS  thus  provides  a 
valuable  instrument  of  US  foreign  policy  in  assisting  in  the  maintenance 
of  world  stability  without  direct  US  intervention  (21il6),  Underlying 
the  general  philosophy  of  FMS  policy  is  a theme  of  mutual  responsibil- 
ities and  mutual  interests  - no  longer  is  military  assistanoe/aid  con- 
sidered a one-sided  "give  away"  program.  Because  of  such  mutual  respon- 
sibilities and  interests,  it  is  vltallj  important  that  US  Army  Program 
Management  personnel  understand  the  cultural  background,  requirements 
and  desires  of  their  FKS  customers!  without  such  understanding  there 
is  little  chance  of  achieving  mutual  program  success.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  in  dealing  with  politically  and  economically  sensitive  areas  of 
the  Middle  East, 


Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  some  of  the  cultural 
differences  that  can  affect  program  success  in  a long-term  FKS  case 
with  Saudi  Arabiai  the  US  .Army  - Saudi  Arabian  Army  Ordnance  Corps 


Program  (SOCF),  Although  there  is  no  simple,  universally  accepted 
definition  of  culture,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  '‘Culture  is 
that  complex  whole  which  includes  knowledge,  belief,  art,  law,  morals, 
customs,  and  any  other  capabilities,  and  habits  acquired  by  man  aa  a 
member  of  society"  (24«40), 

Cultural  differences  do  exist,  and  they  affect  accomplishment  of 
mutual  program  objectives  in  similar  cases.  By  identifying,  defining 
and  evaluating  critical  cultural  factors  that  have  significant  impact 
on  SOCP  management  objectives,  US  Army  PfH  managers  will,  hopefully, 
be  better  able  to  anticipate  and  resolve  potentially  negative  factors 
that  can  detract  from  program  success  if  ignored  or  wished  away. 

By  understanding  the  impact  of  such  cultural  factors,  US  Army 
Program  Managers  esn  bettor  anticipate  and  plan  for  some  "known  unknowns" 
in  an  arena  of  increasing  strategic,  economic  and  political  iaportanco. 
Considering  the  extensive  quantities  of  military  equipment  and  weapons 
already  sold  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  part  of  our  PMS  program,  it  appears 
likely  that  the  geographical  area  will  remain  a prime  customer  for 
additional  major  end  items  and  follow-on  logistics  support  for  many 
years  to  come. 


Scope 

Some  of  the  management  features  of  SOCP  are  uniouej  however,  many 
of  the  overall  features  of  this  program  appear  to  have  broader  manage- 
ment implications.  Perhaps  the  singDa  most  important  management 
message  of  SOCP  is  that  traditional  westem/US  Army  ways  of  doing 
business  may  not  be  totally  applicable  due  to  significant  cultural 
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factors.  The  experiences  of  multi-national  corporations  doing  business 
in  the  area  tend  to  demonstrate  some  pitfalls  that  can  arise  from  a 
“firm  belief  in. the  superiority  of  American  management  practices  and 
technology"  (l9t63).  Some  of  the  observationc/conclusions  by  one  of 
America's  foremost  management  authorities,  Peter  F,  Drucker,  have 
special  relevance  in  determining  the  impact  of  cultural  differences  on 
the  management  of  P?>'S  programs,  Drucker  states  thatt 

Management  is  an  objective  function  determined  by  the  tasks, 
that  is,  it  is  a discipline.  And  yet  it  is  culturally  conditioned 
and  subject  to  the  values,  the  traditions,  the  habits  of  a f-iven 
society  (6t 18 },  (Hy  emphasis  added), 

"It  also  becomes  clear  that  we  do  not  yet  know  how  to  transfer  the 
kiAOwlcdgc  of  management,  its  discipline,  its  vision,  and  its  values  to 
now  and  different  societies  and  cultures"  (6:14). 

In  attempting  to  identify  and  analyse  the  impact  of  cultural 
factors  on  a specific  FI'CS  case,  it  is  obvious  that  a "black  box  theory 
of  management"  is  inadecuate  when  crossing  cultural  lines.  Attitudes 
tovrardc  efficiency  and  cffectivenoos,  external  constraints  on  internal 
management,  and  an  extremely  complex  set  of  interrelationships  dealing 
v.'ith  sociological,  political,  legal,  religious,  linguistic,  economic, 
educational  traditions,  customs  and  mores  must  be  considered.  In  short, 
there  are  multi-dimensional  demands  that  rcouire  a different  set  of 
expectations  and  perha.ps  different  standards  against  which  the  long-term 
success  of  SOCP  should/could  be  judged.  One  must  always  keep  in  mind 
thac  the  success  of  such  a program  is  a two-way  street,  a bilateral 
function  that  recuires  "rccognisina:  the  partner's  attitudes  and  his 
vir:ualisa.tion  of  the  objective  to  be  achieved  . , . may  well  differ 
from  one's  o-.m"  (17:6). 
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SECTION  II 


THE  SO  CP  PROCRAJ.; 

Background 

The  cultural  environment  of  SOCF  is  inevitably  linked  with  the 
pliysical  environment  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Arabian  Peninsula  contains 
some  of  the  harshest,  bleakest,  dcccrt  and  mountain  terrain  in  the 
v.orld.  Although  it  lias  been  settlec!  by  scattered  nomadic  tribes  and  in 
occasional  isolated  villages  and  cities  for  thousands  of  years,  the 
national  entity  of  Saudi  Arabia  only  came  into  being  during  the  first 
three  decades  of  the  20th  century  when  King  Abaulacis  succeeded  in 
uniting  diverse  tribal  groups  under  his  central,  personal  authority. 
Tribal  loyalties,  bused  on  common  origins  and  commonly  shared  fortunes 
and  vicissitudes  of  desert  life,  were  and  still  appear  to  remain 
",  , .habitually  the  closest  and  dearest  tie  of  which  they  (Saudi 
Arabians)  arc  conociouc,  far  surpassing  those  of  locality  or  nation" 
(lOjSr'B).  Saudi  Arabian  society  is  characterized  by  cultural  homogen- 
eity  based  on  the  triple  foundations  of  Islam,  family  and  tradition 
(lltl3?).  Today  it  is  a society  which  is  just  beginning  .o  change  after 
centuries  of  isolation  and  stagnation.  It  is  still  to  a great  extent  a 
society  of  feudal  relationships,  oriented  to  an  idealized  nomadic  ideal, 
"the  proud  parochial  freedom  of  the  desert,"  and  not  receptive  to  the 
abstractions  of  Western  thought  (9»Xrv). 

The  development  of  Saudi  Arabia's  iramcnoc  oil  wealth  has  opened 
up  the  area  and  culture  to  evor-increasing  modernization  ard  societal 
change.  It  is  within  this  context  of  modernization  and  change  that 
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the  U'J  Array  - Saudi  Arabian  Army  Ordnance  Corps  Program  (SOCP)  ia  set. 

The  SOCP  program  was  initiated  in  1967  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
technical  and  managerial  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Saudi  Ordnance 
Corps'  efforts  to  create  a modem  combat  service  support  structure, 
roughly  paralleling  the  standard  US  Army  support  structure.  This  effort 
has  included  the  purchase  of  extensive  quantities  of  oouipment  and  mod- 
ern weapons  systems.  Due  to  limited  availability  of  trained  manpower, 
the  essential  effort  of  this  program  was  based  on  contractor  performance 
of  supply,  maintenance,  and  managerial  services  until  Saudi  Arabian  ArJ'y 
Ordnance  Corps  (SAAOC)  personnel  \>.'ere  prepared  to  assume  those  functions 
in  a self-sufficient  m.nnner.  The  original  program  was  expected  to  a- 
chieve  self-sufficiency  and  pliaso-out  over  a seven  year  period,  in 
1974-1975 » ■the  SAAOC  did  in  fact  assume  full  majjagerial  responsibility 
for  the  program's  operations;  for  a variety  of  reasons  it  was  decided 
that  it  would  be  better  to  continue  contractor-provided  supply  and  mc-in- 
tennnee  assistance  and  technical  training  for  an  additional  period. 

Tl'.is  decision  was  based  primarily  on  a greatly  expanded  modernization/ 
mechanisation  program  which  included  the  purcliase  of  la.rge  amounts  of 
Uf;-proriuced  current  generation  self-propelled  artillery,  personnel  oarri- 
ero , tanks,  mortar  carriers,  and  sophisticated  air  defense  and  anti-tank 
missle  systems.  It  now  appears  likely  that  the  program  will  continue 
in'To  the  19b0's, 


Present  Situation 


The  present  SOCP  support  contractor  is  Bendix-Siyanco  'ompany,  n 
joint  ve!iture  of  US-based  Bendix  International  and  the  Saudi  ^Irabian 


i 
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Maintenance  Company.  Contract  administration  and  monitoring  Is  per- 
formed for  the  SA^iOC  by  the  Ordnance  Program  Division  (OPD),  US  Army 
Engineer  Division  Kiddle  East}  this  effort  is  part  of  several  FI^S 
oases  between  the  US  Army  and  the  SAAOC,  The  Chief,  OPD  (a  US  Army 
Ordnance  Colonel), exercises  comraand/control  over  advisory  efforts,  as 
well  as  serving  as  Contracting  Officer  for  the  Bendix-Siyanco  contract, 
currently  worth  approximately  S25  million  dollars  yearly.  Appendix  A 
chows  the  organization  and  mission  of  OPD,  Appendix  B depicts  the 
geographical  locations  of  OPD  activities  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

The  CFD  Advisor  at  each  site  monitors  contractor  personnel  per- 
formance, but  he  does  not  exercise  any  direct  command/ control  authority 
over  Bendix-Siyanco  personnel  or  SAAOC  personnel}  nor  docc  he  possess 
Contracting  Officcr'si  Representative  authority.  For  routine  operations 
r'nd  pijirjiing,  the  OPD  Advisor  assists  his  SIiAOC  counterpart  (LTC/COL) 
through  advice,  recomrr.endatlono,  and  direct  contact  with  contractor 
supervisors}  for  non-routine  matters,  the  Advisor  has  a direct  channel 
to  the  Chief,  OPD,  and  Senior  Advisors  in  Riyadh,  He  also  serves  as 
liaiuon  v/ith  other  advicory  programs  under  the  aegis  of  the  US  Military 
Training  K.incion  (USMTM)  and  vfith  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Advisoro  at  HO.,  SA.AOC,  perform  oimiliar  functions  and  assist  their 
counterparts  in  development  of  policy,  planning,  and  overall  adminis- 
tration of  contractor  nupport.  They  also  deal  extensively  with  other 
US  ogencies  and  activities  in  coordinating  and  implementing  future 
FES  cases. 

Their  efforts,  of  necesnity,  thus  involve  a great  deal  of  contact 
with  other  US  personnel  and  allow  a lesser  degree  of  daily  contact  with 
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SAAOC  counterparts  than  eipericnood  by  Advloorn  Horking  plono  at  remote 


SECTION  III 


DATA  COLLECTION 

General 

Jly  personal  crpcriencos  ar>  Senior  Ordnance  Advisor  at  Khamin 
.‘■uchnyt  and  from  travclinpr  extensively  to  all  the  OPD  sites  through- 
out the  Kingdom  in  1976-1977  indicated  n number  of  cultural  factors 
that  appeared  to  Impact  directly  on  the  overall  success  of  SOCP  and, 
potentially,  v;ero  of  broader  interest  to  U3  Army  Program  Managers 
v.'ho  might  become  involved  in  future  FMS  cases  for  Saudi  Arabia, 
Knnagomcnt  areas  of  apocial  cignifloanco  that  appeared  to  be  highly 
reaponnivo  to  cultural  differences  included  procedures  for  determining 
mutual  objectives,  attitudes  tovmrdo  planning,  attitudes  towards 
economy,  efficiency,  and  the  intrinsic  rewards  of  work,  attitudes  about 
time,  performance  evaluation,  styles  of  management,  and  the  effect 
of  language  itself,  I also  became  intorocted  in  determining  if  there 
W'ore  key  factors  or  characteristics  that  might  be  effectively  used 
in  selecting  advisors  and  predicting  how  successful  they  might  be. 

As  part  of  the  research  for  this  paper,  I conducted  a search  of 
nvailablo  management  literature  dealing  with  the  oulturnl  aspects  of 
management,  especially  in  the  Middle  East  and  In  Saudi  Arabia  in 
particular.  In  viev:  of  the  strategic, political  and  economic  interests 
shown  by  both,  U3  government  and  US  businoaemon  in  the  geo, graphical 
area,  there  is  an  anaslng  dearth  of  periodical  literature  emphasising 
the  myriad  cultural  aspects  of  doing  business  in  Saudi  Arabia i schol- 
arly studies  are  onually  lacking. 
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Having  identified  selected  cultural  areas  of  special  emphasis,  I 
prepared  a structured  queetiormnire  which  was  then  used  in  intervlew- 
inft  uii:  Army  Ordnance  Corps  officers  who  had  served  with  SOCP  in 
recent  year3|  I also  interviewed  two  former  U3MTK  advisors  (one  an 
Ordnance  officer,  one  a Quartermaster  officer)  who  had  served  in 
^nudi  iirahia  and  had  worked  extensively  with  SOCP  in  development  of 
Fi'S  casoc  supporting  the  Saudi  Arabian  Army's  mechanlzation/modern— 
ication  program  now  v.'oll  underway,  I informally  obtained  comments 
from  Military  Personnel  Center  (KILPKRCEK)  Officer  Asoignraent  Managers 
renponnible  for  manning  both  programs.  The  structured  interview  format 
appears  in  Appendix  C, 

Sample  Population 

The  sample  population  of  eight  officers  (seven  Ordnance  Corps, 
one  Quartermaster  Corps)  had  an  average  graefe  of  Major)  average  yeai‘0 
of  military  service  of  14+  years)  average  age  of  37+  years)  average 
civilian  education  level  of  Master's  Degree)  average  military  education 
eouivnlent  Of  staff  college.  The  average  amount  of  time  spent  in 
Cnudi  Arabia  vms  1,25  years.  All  respondents  had  served  tours  in 
Linudi  Arabia  during  the  1970-1977  interval)  their  duties  included 
basic  advisory  duties  at  BMD  level  and  staff  positions  at  HQ,  SAAOC 
and  U3MTK, 

The  two  respondents  who  had  served  with  USMTM  were  included  to 
dotormino  if  participants  in  a separate  but  somewhat  parallel  program 
diffarcu  significantly  in  their  perception  of  typical  probleras/factorn 
experienced  by  SOCP  advisors.  Their  responses  did  not  differ 
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silfjnif icantly,  to  Include  those  cue&tions  concerning  the  impact  of 
language.  It  had  been  anticipated  that  USI^TM  personnel  Kho  bad  attend- 
ed Arabic  language  training  vould  perceive  language  to  be  lesc  a barri- 
er; thio  vac  not  the  case  and  might  be  due  to  a heightened  awareness  of 
tlic  nuances  of  the  Iroiguage, 
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ANALYSIS  OP  DATA 

Question  1j  To  what  degree  did  you  and  your  counterpart (s ) agree  on 
the  definition  of  a "successful"  program? 

Three  of  eight  responses  Indicated  disagreement;  one  of  eight 
indicated  uncertainty;  and  four  of  eight  indicated  agreement. 

This  range  of  responses  seems  to  reflect  the  ambivalence  or  uncer- 
tainty that  surrounds  defining  and  establishing  mutual  goals  in  a cross- 
cultural  setting.  A basic  thread  running  through  the  collective  experi- 
ence of  the  sample  group  concerned  defining  the  standards  against  which 
"success"  could/should  be  measured.  A general  concensus  seemed  to  be 
that  the  program  was  a "success"  as  long  as  the  3AA0C  customer  was  sat- 
isfied - and,  in  fact,  the  customer,  having  started  from  a reoent  base- 
line of  non-mechanization,  sees  progress  and  improvement  everywhere. 
Hence,  there  is  generally  agreement  that  SOCP  is  successful.  Perhaps 
this  achievement  is  less  than  satisfactory  in  the  subjective  view  of 
U3  Army  observers  v.'ho  insist  on  comparing  results  against  current  Army 
operational  readiness  standards  for  troop  units. 

An  additional  observation  reflects  the  relative  position  of  the 
counterpart  in  the  SAAOC  hierarcly/i  the  higher  the  level,  the  more 
likely  the  counterpart  is  to  reflect  a Western  orientation  and  outlook. 
This  is  probably  duo  in  part  to  more  senior  GAAOC  officers  having  been 
educated  in  the  US  and  often  having  traveled  extensively  outside  the 
};ingdom.  It  may  also  reflect  the  expectations  that  senior  US  Army 
personnel  tend  to  have  for  their  counterpart, 
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Question  2t  To  what  degree  did  you  and  your  counterpart (g)  agree  that 
language  was  a barrier  to  mutual  program  accomplishment? 

One  of*  eight  responsec  indicated  uncertainty;  five  of  eight  re- 
flected agreement;  two  of  eight  reflected  strong  agreement. 

Agreement/strong  agreement  was  indicated  from  advisors  at  all 
levels  of  organization.  Both  OPD  personnel  vrho  received  no  language 
training  and  USMTM  advisors  who  attended  either  an  eight  week  introduc- 
tory course  or  the  full  47  week  Arabic  course  at  the  Defense  Language 
Institute  agreed  that  language  v.'as  a major  barrier;  their  counterparts, 
to  include  those  who  spoke  English  fluently,  agreed  that  program  suc- 
cess was  significantly  and  negatively  impacted  by  the  Arabic  - English 
language  barrier. 

Experiences  reported  by  multi-national  corporations  doing  business 
in  the  area  tend  to  reflect  these  findings,  A general  consensus  seems 
to  be  that,  "Language  is  not  enough  - it  is  a first  step,"  Being  able 
to  interpret  Arabic  - English  is  merely  a starting  point,  what  is  truly 
renuired  is  "a  cultural  translator,  a person  who  translates  not  only 
between  languages  but  also  between  different  vrays  o'f*  thinking,  between 
different  cultures"  (3*84). 

Linguistic  studies  emphasise  the  critical  role  of  Arabic  as  a 
language,  "Arabic  is  the  factor  that  defines  and  determines  membership 
in  the  national  aggregate.  In  the  Arabic  world,  the  question,  *Who  is 
an  Arab?'  is  usually  answered,  'One  whose  mother  tongue  is  Arabic,*" 
(l?i43).  Linguistic  identity  thus  transcends  geography  and  even  makes 
"Arabs"  of  members  of  different  religions  (Sunni  Moslems  and  Shii  Kos- 
lems)(l2>40), 

Arabic  is  famous  for'  its  verbal  eloquence;  it  lends  itself  to 
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rhetoricicn,  exa^t'/^eration,  over-asnertion,  and  repetition  (I2t49).  Ad- 
visors experiencing  these  phenomena  for  the  first  time  eind  accepting 
them  on  face  value  as  fact  tended  to  feel  that  they  had  been  misled  and 
deceived,  j'my  such  conclusion  failed  to  consider  that  complex  exhorta- 
tions and  seemingly  total  acceptance  are  often  merely  linguistic  devices! 

. . .a  simple  assent  from  an  Arab  can  be,  for  him,  nothing  more 
than  a polite  form  of  evasion,  v.'hile  the  sane  vord  may  mean  for 
his  linglio}!  interlocutor  a definite,  positive  committment,  A 
simple  "yes**  or  "no”  is,  for  the  English  speaker,  a definitive 
statement,  'lis  Arabic  interlocutor,  )!OV.'ever,  conditioned  as  he 
is  by  the  coragrerat ion  and  ovai  assertion  that  are  the  rule  in 
his  mother  tongue,  is  simply  incapable  of  understanding  such 
brief  and  simple  statements  in  the  seme  sense  (12i56), 

Other  examples  of  the  linguistic  barrier  are  derived  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  lnn:''aagc  itoelf.  For  example,  verb  tenses  do  not  correspond 
v.’ith  those  of  Indo-iuropcan  languages,  thus  the  imperfect  form  cai.n  stand 
for  present,  future  and  past  tcn.acj  (ir?j68). 

For  people  speaj;ing  a language  in  u'hich  the  verb  has  these 
semantic  features,  time  cannot  have  the  came  definite,  ordered, 
and  ccauontial  connotation  tlT.t  it  ha.s  for  people  speaking  a 
strictly  t i no-structured  langun/-e  (1C 

Other  lan.fTja'^c  problems  are  conccrricd  with  the  aifficulty  or  total 
i:>;.bility  tc  traunslatc  complex  technical  tome  and  concepts  into  mean- 
ingful /irabic  - there  simply  is  no  Arabic  enuivalent.  This  creates 
special  problem;;  for  OOCP  pers.onnol  v:ho  deal  primarily  with  technical 
a.spects  of  supply  and  maintenance  for  highly  sophisticated  weapons  sys- 
tems. This  problem  Is  further  exacerbated  by  a general  absence  of  any 
tcchiiical  orientation  .and  background  for  most  dAA-.OC  personnel.  These 
men  .have  not  orrown  up  in  a.  society  oriented  tov;ards  machinory,  and  they 
do  not  alirayc  intuitively  accept  a cause  - effect  relationship  for 
things  mechanical, 

A ncrticular  c.aution  was  often  expressed  v;hcn  attempting  to  discuss 
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complex,  sophicticated  technical  material  with  senior  counterparts  who 
possessed  relative  fluency  in  Engliohj  often  one  could  not  he  certain 
that  the  communication  was  actually  occurring,  even  though  both  parties 
were  enunciating  the  same  words  and  seemed  to  be  in  agreement.  Personal 
status  and  an  almost-Asi.an  concept  of  "face**  often  procluJed  ouectioning, 
clarification,  and  true  understanding. 

Question  3*  In  viev:  of  the  long  term  goals  of  the  SOCP  program,  to 

what  degree  did  you  and  your  counterpart (s)  agree  on  the 
value  of  detailed  program  planning 

Short-rangoi  One  of  eight  responses  indicated  uncertainty;  six  of 
eight  indicated  agroomont;  and  one  of  eight  indicated  strong  agreement. 

Mid-range t One  of  eight  indicated  strong  disagreement;  four  of 
eight  indicated  disagreement ; tvfo  of  eight  indicated  agreement;  and  one 
of  eight  indicated  strong  agreement. 

Long-ranget  Three  of  eight  strongly  disagreed;  three  of  eight 
disagreed;  one  of  eight  agreed;  and  one  of  eight  strongly  agreed. 

The  mana.gemcnt  area  of  planning  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most 
frustrating  for  advisory  personnel  who  viewed  long-range  results  as 
being  the  true  pay-off  for  the  program.  Counterpart  personnel  tended 
to  accept  the  reruirement  for  short-range  planning;  mid-  and  long- 
range  planning  rceuirements  were  not  generally  accepted  and  vrere  often 
rejected  totally.  Individual  renponcos  indicating  agreement/strong 
a-grooment  were  caveated  by  comments  that  while  counterparts  agreed  on 
the  theoretical  necessity  for  planning,  they  often  paid  only  lip 
service  to  actually  doing  it  or  of  following  any  plans  that  were  for- 
mulated, This  seemed  to  be  especially  true  of  senior  counterparts 
who  were  Mectem-oriented  and  aware  of  all  the  staff  officer's  bag 
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of  tricks. 

Counterpart  r.vcrcion  to  plannin^r  cnpearc  to  be  deeply  rooted  in 
both  their  concept  of  time  and  in  religious  beliefs,  Ac  discucced  in 
Question  f,  "/irabic  has  verb  tcnces  n-hich  are  semantically  vaprue  and 
indetcrminant.  Thin  feature  nhould  endov;  Arab  culture  Kith  a vapue 
and  indeterminant  perception  of  time’*  (lP»6k),  Becr.une  time  has  little 
meanin,"  of  itself,  there  is  on  acceptance  of  an  Asian-like  cyclical 
theory  of  tine;  everyth. ir.;’'  runs  in  cycles,  returnir.it  at  a Inter  date 
to  its  original  point.  If  this  is  so,  there  is  little  point  in  delib- 
erately plan.ninr:  ana  i.aiplerr.ontinjc-  cl'.anfrc  - the  traditional  theory  of 
the  ct.atus  ruo  (?4i450). 

Rolifjion  al-so  appears  to  play  a central  role, 

Th.o  normative  function  of  religion  is  manifested  ’n  the 
extent  to  which  it  re.-ulatec  everyday  behavior  through  positive 
and  negative  commandnentc , all  of  which,  ideally,  must  be  ob- 
served, In  the  '.'.'cct  . . . religion  has  become  divorced  from 
eccentially  secular  goalc  and  values  which  constitute  the  bulk 
of  modem  V'estem  culture.  In  the  .^ab  world,  Islam  permocates 
life  - it  is  not  one  aspect  of  life,  but  the  hub  from  n-hich  all 
else  radiates.  Religion  •.to  and  , . , i'.ac  remained  the  central 
normative  force  in  life  (iZ'jlk/l), 

For  the  devout  ’ oslcm,  evorj^hing  is  predestined  or  determined  by 

Allah, 

For  the  tradition-bound  Arab  mind,  there  is  something  sin- 
ful in  engaging  in  lonr-range  planning  becau.se  it  seems  to  imply 
that  one  does  not  put  one’s  trus.t  in  divine  providence  (iZilbO). 

Anotiier  I'acet  of  planning  that  differs  drast i c.ally  from  the  nor- 
mative cenuential,  incremental  methodology  in  whic.h  cnvicorc  have  bec.n 
trained  is  that; 

Arabs  approach  any  undertaking  in  nucccRslvc  and  isolated 
spasms,  rather  than  in  a continuous  and  sustained  effort  and 
endeavor.  For  the  Arab,  "it  is  much  easier,  it  would  seem,  to 
plunge  into  immediate  action,  envisaged  an  a 'one-shot'  action, 
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than  it  is  to  emhark  upon  a protracted  action  which  it  is  recog- 
nized in  advance  would  necessitate  continuous  implementation  and 
patient  sacrifice  over  a long  rsriod"  (12:82), 

This  proclivity  for  short-range,  immediate  action  was  often  observed  to 

cause  suboptimizations  that  could  have  easily  been  averted  by  adherence 

to  the  simplest  of  plans.  One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  for  an  OPD 

Advisor  to  empathize  with  after  observing  periods  of  frenetic  crisis 

activity  was  a following  period  of  eoually  inexplicable  calm,  based  on 

Kismet,  or  fate.  Acceptance  of  Kismet  gives  calm  and  equanimity  in  the 

face  of  adversity. 

It  especially  discourages  long-range  efforts  which  reouire 
advance  planning,  because  any  such  activity  comes  dangerously 
close  to  rebelling  against  Allah  and  His  will  as  manifested  in 
the  existing  order  of  things.  This  deterministic  orientation 
inclines  the  Arab  to  abdicate  responsibility  for  improving  his 
lot  or  providing  for  his  future  (12:153). 

It  also  leads  to  a highly  polarised  view  of  life  and  strongly  ambiva- 
lent feelings  toirards  the  West  wid  its  alien  technology.  This  seeming 
inability  to  accept  and  master  the  language  of  technology  creates  a 
mental  climate  not  favorable  to  industrialization  and  mechanisation 
(12:276),  There  is  a prevalent  feeling  that  all  the  answers  are  already 
possessed:  the  products  and  technology  of  the  West  are  at  the  same 
time  desired  and  scorned.  Overcoming  this  aspect  of  Saudi  culture  will 
be  a clow  and  arduous  process  - but  it  is  essential  if  the  full  poten- 
tial of  30CP  and  related  programs  is  to  be  realized. 

Question  4*  To  what  degree  did  you  and  your  counterpart (s ) agree  on 
the  perception/use  of  time  as  a significant  management 
parameter? 

'IH'TO  of  eight  responses  indicated  agreement  j six  of  eight  indicated 
disagreement. 
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Ae  .T:irht  be  expected  fro.Ti  enrlicr  recponsoc,  ndvicory  personnel 
felt  tliat  their  percept ion/use  of  time  differed  si/rnifl cantly  from  thnt 
of  the  JAjiOC  counterpart.  The  typical  Uf  attitude  towards  tine  is 
futuristic  and  addrocses  time  as  a connodity  hr-vinir  intrinsic  valuet 
time  is  money,  and  like  other  factors  of  production,  must  be  treated 
as  a scarce  resource  (7« ’'?/■»  -uch  a.  perception  nuic’cly  cones  into 
conflict  uith  the  ",  . , .-oneral  disinclination  or  inability  of  the 
•u'abs  to  concern  t/ionsolvec  i.’ith  precisely  defined  tininy"  (l?i65). 

Thin  attitude  is  probably  best  sujiimarisod  by  one  of  the  first 
/Lrabic  nhrases  encountered  i/hon  discuccin,7  aa,v  events  "Bul'.rah,  in 
d.hallah"  - tomorrow,  Allah-wi  1 liny.  -‘uw  future  action  , no  matter 
hov;  minor,  is  alrayr  discussed  in  terms  of  tomorrow  or  the  next  day. 

The  mcGsnyc  is  soon  firmly  imprinted}  it  really  doesn't  matter  whether 
most  events  occur  today,  tomorrov;,  the  day  after,  or  not  at  nil, 

Thin^rc  v/ill  sort  thencelvec  out  when  the  time  comes. 

l.’cedleso  to  say,  such  an  attitude  wreaks  havoc  in  production 
schedules  established  for  maintenance  shop  operations  or  for  supply 
operations  tied  to  clearly  defined,  time-phased  priorities.  Attitudes 
towards  time  orealc  pT’oblems  in  scheduling:,  in  '.:ork  hours,  in  trens- 
portstiont 

. , , The  concept  of  punctuality  does  not  exist  in  traditional 
Arab  culture,  . , . and  the  introduction  of  riporous  time  sched- 
ules dei, sanded  by  modernization,  has  encountered  yreat  difficulties 
(l?t66). 

On  numerous  occasions,  advisors  experienced  difficulty  in  tr<avel- 
inr  tb.rouyhout  the  /.in/rdon  via  iJaudi  Airlines  (the  o?ily  internally 
operatiny  public  air  carrier).  One  never  knew’  if  or  when  a scheduled 
fli.mht  would  depart}  the  only  alternative  ViT.g  to  yo  to  the  airport 
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early  and  wait  - a flight  might  arrive  early  or  late  or  not  at  all. 

A prudent  advisor  soon  learned  to  avoid  this  time  trap  by  allowing  a 
day  or  two  as  a buffer  when  he  absolutely  had  to  be  somewhere  on  time. 
Businessmen,  as  well  as  military  advisors,  make  adjustments  for  the 
"Desert  Factor"  and  double  the  time  normally  estimated  for  any  step 
in  project  planning  and  negotiations  on  home  ground  (18:33)« 

Another  aspect  of  the  time  issue  lies  in  the  social  realm.  It 
is  considered  to  be  bad  manners  to  hurry,  especially  if  this  appears 
to  ignore  or  by-pass  time-consuming  traditional  Saudi  amenities  in 
which  people  devote  an  much  time  to  the  formalities  of  businecs  re- 
lations as  they  do  to  the  business  itself  (19163).  One  cannot  ignore 
drinking  tea  and  malting  small  talk  as  a prelude  to  any  important  dis- 
cussion; it  is  part  of  traditional  Saudi  courtesy  and  hospitality  and 
sets  the  stage  for  meaningful  discussion.  An  advisor  who  considers 
it  to  be  a waste  of  time  and  who  insists  on  plunging  immediately  into 
the  business  at  hand  will,  at  best,  be  considered  rude,  ignorant,  and 
impatient.  He  will  also  be  ineffective,  until  he  accepts  this  as  a 
cultural  "given"  and  makes  realistic  allowance  for  it  in  his  planning 
and  use  of  time. 

Question  5*  'To  what  degree  did  you  and  your  count erpart(s)  agree 
on  the  necessity  for  some  measure  of  individual  per- 
formance evaluation? 

One  of  eight  indicated  strong  disagreement;  two  of  eight  disagreed; 
one  of  eight  expressed  uncertainty;  three  of  eight  agreed;  and  one  of 
eight  strongly  agreed. 

This  rucstion  generated  the  widest  range  of  responses  to  the 
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questionnaire  and  probably  reflects  some  of  the  most  strongly  held 
cultural  attitudes  and  perceptions. 

Advisory  personnel  have  instilled  in  them  an  institutional  in- 
sistence that  an  individual  be  given  responsibilities  and  that  he 
should  bo  held  accountable  for  his  actions.  Advisors  are  also  cul- 
turally oriented  towards  individual  initiative  and  success t 


, . .It  has  been  widely  accepted  that  the  typical  Western  needs 
to  compete,  strive,  and  achieve,  and  conceouently  to  perceive 
oneself  as  a success  can  be  traced,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 
influence  of  the  Protestant  ethic  (25*487). 

The  SAAOC  counterpart  views  work  from  a dramatically  different  cul- 
tural point  of  view;  to  him,  "Work  ic  a curse.  It  represents  the 
diametrical  opposite  of  the  Protestant  ethic,  which  considers  work  as 
a good,  something  that  cnobles  man”  (12:114).  Given  these  opposing 
views  of  work,  there  ic  little  wonder  that  advisors  and  counterparts 
differ  on  vrhether  one  should  have  his  performance  evaluated  against 
some  objective  standard,  especially  when  that  performance  is  judged 
on  an  individual  basis.  Tribal  and  feudal  relations,  which  still  xie 
vor;'/  close  to  the  surface  of  Saudi  life,  have  plnced  a premium  on 
activities  beneficial  to  the  rroup,  "Individual  initiative  is  only 
encouraged  when  it  servos  and  enhances  the  interest  of  the  group" 
(11:166),  Saudi  society  is  also  strongly  influenced  by  the  Islamic 
concept  that  all  men  are  brothers  and  ecual  before  Allah  and  all  are 
predestined  to  their  fate.  Hence  it  is  somewhat  inappropriate  to  single 
out  an  individual  for  reward  or  punishment  on  something  as  mundane  as 
work. 


This  attitude  is  further  buttressed  by  a lack  of  organizational 
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loyaltyt  loyalties  are  personal  in  nature  and  are  not  directed  tovrardc 
achievement  of  organizational  objectives.  Thus  performance  evaluation 
technioues  along  western  lines,  if  used  at  all,  evaluate  and  document 
personal  relationships  and  ties  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  actual 
performance.  Such  attitudes  carry  over  into  evaluation  of  Bendix  - 
Siyanco  contractor  personnel;  3AA0C  supervisors  were  often  reluctant 
to  render  reasonably  accurate  performance  reports  out  of  fear  that 
the  report  would  prevent  an  individual *c  advancement  or,  in  extreme 
cases,  would  result  in  termination  for  cause.  This  has  created  inter- 
esting anomalies  in  which  the  contractor  has  been  prevented  from  effec- 
tively managing  and  disciplining  his  own  employees.  This  situation 
becomes  even  more  sensitive  when  the  employee  happens  to  be  a third- 
country  national  or  a Saudi  who  shares  the  strongest  common  bond  of 
Islamic  faith. 

It  has  also  created  situations  in  which  OPD  Advisors  have  fallen 
into  disfavor  and  have  been  rendered  ineffective,  due  to  their  insist- 
ence on  objective  evaluation  of  contractor  performance  against  US 
performance  standards.  Prom  a contractual  point  of  view,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  incentivise  a contractor  on  performance,  when  he  correctly 
believes  tha.t  his  true  ’'success'*  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  person- 
r-1  relationships  and  rapport  he  enjoys  with  the  SAAOC  customer  and  not 
I'.ecossarily  his  actual,  measurable  job  performance, 

Question  6t  To  what  degree  did  you  and  your  counterpart (s)  agree  on 
the  meaning  and  desirability  of  "economy  and  efficiency" 
in  program  operations? 

One  of  eight  responses  indicated  strong  disagreement;  four  of 
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eif^nt  indicated  dicr..~recmcnt ; and  three  of  eif-ht  indicat  etl  af-reer.ent . 

Of  tlic  throe  v’ho  indicated  arreoment,  all  caveatod  with  the  clarif- 
ication that  their  counterpart  (nil  at  hif-her  level  !IQ)  agreed  in  a 
theoretical  vein  and  paid  at  least  lip  i;er\'’icc  to  the  concept. 

fhe  underlyin.e;  theme  of  this  nuestion  addresoes  come  of  the  basic 
rroceptr  of  manaacment  in  the  Ull  Arm;/,  OPD  Ad.visors  a.rc  oriented  to- 
v.’arilo  the  ^onlc  of  econo:.),', ^ and  efficiency  — doir.r  th.e  ri,~ht  thinfra,  in 
the  riyht  manner,  at  the  rirht  time,  and  at  the  rirht/rc.''S enable  cost. 
Altliouf;))  count erpr-rtc  trcrc  cncour.''~C(!  to  “budret"  and  ju.atify  profrram 
crpenditurec , it  priearc'!  that  "economy  and  efficiency"  vcrc  rcl.'tively 
moanin~lccn  tormni  there  •.;.ac  Iwayr.  iiorc  thion  cnou.'^h  noncy  for  all 
aspcctn  of  the  proo-ram,  Many  rnertionable  practices,  enoecially  in 
f;upply  onor.'.tionr-.,  \;oro  follov.-od  ait!)Ouyli  tliey  v;ere  demonctrably  not 
cost-effcctivc  and  :nadc  little  contribution  to  operational  rcadinons, 
bupply  discipline  v;ns  non-e:-:istcnt , bec.nucc  there  v:as  no  pressinp  eco- 
nomic reason  to  make  it  of  value.  In  cue;;  r-.n  environment,  individual 
edvioors  often  felt  frustrated,  because  the  very  escence  of  v.'hat  they 
’ncrc  oupposecl  to  do  - advise  in  supply  and  maintenance  nan.a, pc, ment  - had 
no  true  mcaiiiny  to  the  cuf:tomor  and  time  boc.a.mo  a theoretical  erercice 
apninct  conspicuous  waste.  Contractor  personnel  observing  all  of  this 
had  little  incentive  to  tench  ct'^nderd  UJ  suppl.y  and  .maintenance  doc- 
trine vrJiich  seemed  to  have  little  rclcv.''ncc  or  application  to  the  cx- 
prcsr:ed  desires  and  practice  of  the  cuntomcr, 

d;ucstion  7t  To  v,-hat  deirrce  did  you  and  your  monitorin,'^  ho.' dcuartcr.c 
arvci  on  the  impact  of  cultur-'l  differonocs  in  adminis- 
ter inr  the  program? 

Five  of  ci  .i^ht  rcsnonsoc  indicated  d in.-crrcomont  | one  of  eight 

?1 


indicated  uncertainty;  two  of  eif^ht  indicated  agreement. 

The  general  conoenoue  on  this  ouection  reflected  a feeling  that 
while  the  program  failed/succeodod  at  the  grasc-rootc  level,  the  higher 
you  went  in  the  advisory  hierarchy,  the  lees  likely  you  were  to  per- 
ceive the  real  impact  of  cultural  factors.  One  response  surmised  that 
this  was  true  due  to  higher  levels  tending  to  force  their  counterparts 
into  a l-fectei*nized,  US  mold.  It  also  may  reflect  that  at  higher 
level  HQ’s,  US  Army  personnel  tended  to  work  more  with  other  US  per- 
sonnel and  with  contractor  top  management  than  directly  with  senior 
SAiiOC  counterparts;  at  the  BI-U)  Advisor  level,  a single  OPD  Advisor 
often  was  the  only  program  representative  at  that  location  - he  ■irorked 
only  with  his  countorpart  and  contractor  personnel  and  could  not 
readily  avoid  cultural  aspects  of  the  program.  Geographical  location 
also  played  a role:  Riyadh,  Jedda,  and  to  a lesser  extent  the  summer 
capital  Taif  had  many  features  and  accoutrements  of  modem,  Weetem- 
stylc  life  support;  other  locations  were  ;5ust  hcrinning  to  feel  the 
impact  of  modernisation. 

Another  possible  explanation  is  that  at  higher  KQ,  Snudi  counter- 
parts tended  to  be  better  educated  and  to  have  had  more  exposure  to 
Western  style  life  and  especially  US  Army  military  pbilocoph;,*'.  Thus, 
there  wore  fewer  perceived  cultural  differences. 

Perhaps  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  that  perceptions 
of  cultural  differences  are  a function  of  exposure;  the  more  you 
interact,  the  more  aware  you  tend  to  be  of  differences.  It  also  siig- 
gests  that  the  less  aware  you  are  of  real  cultural  differences,  the 
more  you  tend  to  evaluate  program  acconplishnents  against  a single. 
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US-typc  Gtandr.rd,  '.liphcv  level  }iQ  often  tended  to  ex-pect  their  cub- 
ordinaten  to  exert  more  influence  than  was  ever  achievable  due  to 
those  cultural  differences. 

Question  3t  Ho-.;  did  you  characterize  your  counterpart's  mana^jement 
.style  in  terms  of  a Democrat ic-Laisoez  Faire-Authori- 
tarian  continuum?  'I'o  what  extent  could  you  compare  that 
Gtylc  with  “typical”  U3/Hestom  nano^cment  approaches/ 
styl GS? 

One  of  eiyht  resronr.co  ranked  tiie  counterpart  as  Authoritarian; 
cevon  of  oi,pht  reoponsc.s  ranl:cd  their  counterpart  as  Laicser.-Faire, 

All  responses  indicated  that  these  mana^jement  style  descriptors  vfere 
comparable  v;ith  current  US  uGc,Te,  su/j.i^estinf^  that  there  may,  in  fact, 
be  some  rnanaf^cment  universal::, 

Responses  reflect  the  rather  egalitarian  nature  of  Saudi  society 
wheih  accejitc  the  brotherhood  of  all  men.  This  carries  over  into 
military  orf^ani cat  ions  whore  rank  often  appeared  to  have  far  less 
meaning::  than  it  doer,  in  the  US  Army,  IndiX’-iducl  advisors  reported 
witneccinr  scenoG  in  v;hich  private.':  did  not  hesitate  to  "tell  off" 
an  SAAOC  colonel,  espcciflly  if  they  were  members  of  the  came  tribe. 
Concra.lly,  counterparts  tended  not  to  pot  involved  in  routine  oporationc; 
v.'hen  they  '..'ore  forced  by  circurastrjnces  to  intervene,  they  tc.nded  to 
o.xert  totally  authoritarian  control.  There  did  not  cappear  to  be  any 
attempt  at  democratic  con.scncuc-mF.l:in/r,  IJo  matter  hov;  immature  sub— 
ordina.tcs  appeared  to  be,  3A.A0C  counterparts  normally  dealt  with  them 
in  relation-oriented  tcr.m.a  rather  than  impocinr  more  structured 
t ask— oriented  behavior.  There  w.a.s  little  evidence  of  a more  sophio— 
tlcated  tailorinr  of  responses  to  situational  roeuirements.  Kiddle 
.nianar:er.s  were  reluctant  to  make  decision.s  a.nd  were  not  traincd/expocted 


, to  do  so.  Thus  fairly  minor  problems  eventually  reached  high  levels 
in  the  organization  before  a decision  could  be  rendered.  However, 
this  was  no  guarantee  that  subordinants  would,  in  fact,  comply  with 
that  decisioni  Unless  an  issue  was  truly  critical,  no  authoritarian 
disciplinary  measures  appeared  to  be  enforced.  Hard  decisions  tended 
to  be  put  off  until  overcome  by  events. 

Question  9*  How  did  you  prepare  for  your  assignment  in  Saudi  Arabia? 

To  what  extent  did  you  feel  your  preparation  was  bene- 
ficial/successful? 

Six  of  eight  responses  (all  OFD  Advisors)  indicated  no  advance 
special  preparation.  Two  of  eight  responses  (USMTM)  reported  attend- 
ing Arabic  language  courses  and  specialized  military  assistance/inter- 
national  logistics  instruction  in  preparation. 

The  tv;o  USMTiv  Advisoi^  felt  that  their  preparation  was  essential: 
without  it  they  would  have  been  ineffective.  The  OPD  Advisors  report- 
ed varying  degrees  of  perceived  effectiveness,  but  all  indicated  that 
they  felt  that  special  language  training/introduction  to  culture  and 
background  would  have  greatly  cased  their  transitional  period.  They 
also  lamented  the  lack  of  readily  available  information  on  Arabia, 

(In  order  to  determine  the  availability  of  information  to  an 
individual  locally,  I canvassed  routine  sources  of  information  at 
Fort  Belvoir:  only  the  Area  Handbook  for  Saudi  Arabia,  DA  Pamphlet 
550-31*  J^nd  a handful  of  other  documents  were  readily  available. 
Additional  resource  material  had  to  be  borrowed  through  other  library 
facilities,  taking  two  to  three  weeks  in  the  process). 
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Question  lOi  If  you  could  give  one  single  bit  of  advice  to  an  advisor 
selectee  prior  to  his  departure  frora  CONUS,  what  advice 
would  you  offer? 

Generally,  all  eight  rcoponces  focused  on  the  followingi 

1,  Attend  either  the  eight  week  introductory  or  47  week  full 
Arabic  course  at  Defence  Language  Institute, 

?.  Read  all  the  material  you  can  get  your  hands  on. 

3.  Most  importantly,  talk  to  people  who  liSve  served  in  the 
Kingdom. 

4.  Try  to  accept  the  culture  with  an  open  nindi  don't  try  to 
judge  by  US  standards  until  you  have  some  feeling  for  what  is  reason- 
ably achievable  - remember  that  the  customer  is  running  and  paying 
for  his  own  chow. 

Respondents  were  unanimous  in  indicating  that  a certain  emount 
of  culture  shock  was  inevitable,  but  indicated  that  lack  of  prepara- 
tion was  a major  source  of  initial  frustration.  There  was  a general 
feeling  that  rapid  personnel  turnover  (every  one  or  two  years)  con- 
tributed to  a Iocs  of  institutional/orgrnizr.t ional  memory,  especially 
for  non-nua.ntifiable  cultural  aspects  of  the  program. 

One  phenomenon  that  I and  a majority  of  respondents  pernonnally 
experienced  should  also  be  anticipated  as  a part  of  culture  shock. 

Hs  all  arrived  v/ith  unreasonably  high  expectations}  these  expectations 
and  related  goals  wore  immediately  challenged  by  co-workers  who  cau- 
tioned new  arrivals  not  to  expect  too  much.  About  two  to  three  months 
after  arrlvl,  advisors  tended  to  experience  a tremenrous  drop  in 
expectations  and  r resulting  frustration  and  bittern': as  concerning 
the  possibLlity  of  accomplishing  anything,  no  r.iatter  hov;  slight. 


In  time,  individuals  tended  to  arrive  at  some  internally  acceptable 
reduced  level  of  expectations,  oriented  towards  simpler  goals  and  stand- 
ards more  commensurate  with  organizational  reality,  A few  advisors 
appeared  unable  or  unwilling  to  naice  this  adjustment  and  grew  increas- 
ingly alienated  from  their  counterparts  and  other  SOCP  personnol  who 
opted  for  lessoned,  achievable  goals  in  place  of  goals  appropriate  to 
a US  Army  troop  tmit. 

Question  11*  How  were  you  selected  for  your  Saudi  Arabian  assignment? 

As  far  a you  can  determine,  did  you  have  identifiable 
special  skills  that  influenced  your  being  selected? 

If  CO,  what  were  those  special  skills? 

Six  of  eight  responses  indicated  they  were  selected  routinely  due 
to  being  due  for  a short  tour  in  their  career  specialty  areas  (supply/ 
maintenance).  Two  of  eight  responses  indicated  they  were  nominated 
for  the  assignment  by  associates  serving  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  that, 
being  due  for  a short  tour,  they  were  selected. 

Informal  contact  with  Officer  ilccignmentc  Personnel,  US  Army 
Military  Personnel  Center  (MILPSRCiai)  indicate  that  advisors  for  Saudi 
Arabia  programs  are  selected  considering: 

1,  routine  rccuircments  for  unaccompanied  and/or  short  tours; 

2,  career  speciality  experience: 

3,  generally  competitive  status  with  cont enporaries; 

4,  no  record  of  personal ity/character  traits  that  might  inter- 
fere with  satisfactory  performance  in  a conservative  Moslem  cotmtry. 

In  theory,  any  officer  who  has  performed  satisfactorily  is  considered 
cliriblc  to  bo  an  advisor.  Special  reouirements  that  can  be  justified 
and  documented  by  the  reouiring  commands  are  considered  as  another 
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aanagcnent  paraneter. 

Only  one  of  oi^bt  rosponeoc  indicated  poscescion  of  an  identifiable 
special  skill  (legal  background  and  contract  administrative  experience); 
this  skill  did  not  appear  to  over-ride  routine  assignment  recuirements, 
as  it  was  not  formally  stated  as  a mandatory  skill  for  the  position. 

Language  training  reouirements  have  not  been  specified  as  pre- 
reouisites  for  OPD  selectees  in  the  pact. 

Question  12i  Do  you  feel  there  should  bo  special  pre-reouisitec  for 
selecting  personnel  for  ouch  an  rsnignaont?  If  co, 
what  are  those  pre-reouisites? 

Kight  of  eight  responses  indicated  that  there  should  be  special 
emphasis  placed  on  selecting  personnel  who,  in  the  ultimate  sense, 
represent  the  US  Army  and  US  Covemoent  in  a critical  area  of  the  world. 

A basic  reauiroment  was  assumed  to  be  technical  competence  In  supply 
and  maintenance  operations/management  or  the  more  specialized  skills 
required  at  OPD  HQ.  All  indicated  that  a broad  ocnagcaont  background 
was  helpful;  three  of  eight  responses  indicated  that  advance  degrees 
in  any  field  gave  extra  credibility  to  an  advisors  advice  and  imparted 

« 

an  "expert”  aura  to  the  advisor's  rualifications  in  the  eyes  of  his 
5AA0C  counterpart.  There  was  a general  consensus  that  attendance  at 
Command  and  General  Utaff  College  or  a comparable  school  was  also 
very  favorably  viewed  by  counterparts  who  tend  to  view  their  own 
attendance  at  a staff  college  as  entry  into  an  elite  group. 

There  v as  also  a consensus  that  non-cuantifiable  personality  and 
character  traits  play  a critical  role  in  determining  whether  an  indi- 
vidual ad’,'is?r  will  be  relatively  effective;  the  present  Officer 

» 
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Efficiency  Report  (OER)  system  probably  cannot  differentiate  satis- 
factorily enough  to  select  people  based  solely  on  these  factors,  and 
the  factors  which  are  evaluated  are  not  necessarily  predictive.  One 
of  the  more  senior  respondents  commented  that  there  appeared  to  be  a 
negative  link  between  advisor  effectiveness  and  previously  r.cognized 
super  performance!  individuals  previously  identified/recognized  as 
being  on  a super  fast  track  (below  the  zone  promotions)  appeared  to 
have  a hard  tine  accepting  cultural  factors  that  responded  negatively 
to  ovorwholnlng  ambition  and  n desire  personally  to  move  things  at 
an  over-increaoingly  fast  pace. 

The  most  effective/ successful  advisors  wore  considered  to  bo 
individuals  who  adapted  their  pace  to  that  of  the  SAAOC  counterpart 
and  the  local  culture.  They  attempted  to  woric  within  the  Saudi  system 
without  making  strong  value  judgments  about  the  worth  of  that  systen, 
keeping  in  mind  that  it  was  what  the  Saudi  customer  wanted  and  what 
worked  for  that  customer  who,  in  the  long  run,  also  paid  the  bills. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  prior  successful  performance  as  an 
advisor,  preferably  in  the  Kiddle  East,  was  probably  a general  pred- 
ictor of  success  as  an  advisor  in  Saudi  Arabia , Unfortunately,  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  ndenuatc  numbers  of  such  experienced  personnel 
available  for  additional  tours  on  an  eruitable  personnel  nanageoent 
basis. 

The  experiences  of  raulti-nationrl  corporations  in  selecting  oan- 
agenent  personnel  for  key  overseas  positions  may  have  cone  relevance 
in  selecting  military  advisors.  Corporate  personnel  managers  ^’avc 
found  that  it  is  essentia.l  for  international  managers  to* 
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, . acquire  a thoroxigh  understanding  of  the  differences 
in  cultural  background,  outlook,  reaction,  and  attitudes  as 
well  as  a thorough  xznderstonding  of  the  best  ways  to 
motivate  people  of  different  nationalities  and  help  them 
to  work  well  together  with  a mininun  of  conflict  (3*217). 

They  point  out  that  a style  of  leadership  that  has  been  effective 
in  one  country  nay  not  woric  at  all  in  another,  due  to  cultural  differ- 
ences (13*137).  The  transfer  of  aanageaent  expertise  between  cultures 
has  proved  particularly  difficult,  as  well  ns  the  organisation  and 
transfer  of  technology  and  production  technirues  (l?»276). 

In  the  absence  of  detailed  studies  indicating  any  better  way  of 
selecting  overscan  acnagers,  none  personnel  nanagerc  believe  that, 
"proven  adaptability  to  new  sltuntionn  is  a cuality  of  pai^ount 
importance  in  assigning  a ersndidate  overseas"  (19*62),  They  also  rank 
physical  and  emotional  health  as  a key  recuireaent.  At  best,  selection 
Is  a judgmental  arti  xin fortunately, 

Tt  is  eooaon  for  those  In  aanageaent  to  cake  decisions  about 
the  suitability  of  corporate  candidates  for  overseas  ccsign- 
aente  never  to  have  visited  the  port  in  cucstion  themselves, 
or  even  the  country  where  it  is  located."  This  is  especially 
true  for  countries  of  the  Xiddle  2oct,  to  include  Saudi 
.\rnbia  (19*62). 

DODD  5132.3  Departaent  of  Defense  Policy  and  SeBponsibiltties 
Relating  to  Security  Ansistnnee  specifies  that  "The  selection  and 
training  of  US  personnel  enraged  la  security  'icoistancc  activities 
will  receive  special  attention,"  This  policy  would  seem  to  reouire 
that  procedures  for  selecting  and  training  advisory  personnel,  espe- 
tbose  concerned  with  iaplecentation  of  major  F7G  cases,  should  be  eny- 
th.in.c-  but  routine.  Based  on  the  sample  d.ata  and  informal  contacts 
with  KILFilHCri;,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  s-zp'u^zir 


currently  beiny  rl-ced  on  ccreeninr,  Gcloct:ny,  and  training  potential 
OPd  Advicorn  and  other  Pllo  mancgers,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any 
predictive  performance  data  that  could  routinely  be  uced  for  euch  a 
cclcction  process.  Exictiny  courses  ir  security  ascictance  and  inter- 
national loyinticr.  cuch  as  the  L'efcnDC  Security  Acciotance  Management 
Core  (t'nrec  week)  Course  rnd  the  Defense  Security  Assistance  r.cnurc- 
aient-Ovcrceas  (eirht  day)  Course  conducted  by  the  Air  Porce  Institute 
of  Techjiolory  appear  to  be  oriented  primarily  to  yovemment  eolicins 
and  procedures  •;ith  emphasis  on  the  policy  level  rather  than  on  crit- 
ical cultural  factors.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  courses  other  thn 
the  /irabic  la.n.'Tuacc  courses  at  Defense  Lan/njosc  Institute  ottempt  to 
provide  prepcaration  for  the  cultural  factors  that  challcnye  uianayemont 
of  hOCr  and  other  haudi  .'u'abian  nrorra-ic. 
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oECTION  V 
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Concluoion:: 

The  banir  conelucion  that  can  be  dreiiTi  fro~  the  rn'^lynis  of  the 
interviev;/ oueEtionnairc  data  and  back^jround  diccucoiona  ia  that  cul- 
tural diffcrcncea  erert  ai-rnificant  inracta  on  wOCP|  tJ;cae  i:np''Cts 
vary  in  range,  ncooc,  and  importance  depending  on  where  you  are  in 
the  SOCF  aeviaory  an;':  dAAOC  counterpart  hierarchies.  They  cannot  be 
ignored  '..’ith  irnpunit.v;  they  cannot  be  avoided  { they  can  to  a groat 
ejitent  be  anticipated  as  critical  management  factors,  3y  anticipating 
and  preparing  for  those  cultural  ‘'known-unknowTic there  in  less  chance 
of  such  factors  negating  program  success  or  causing  a.n  advisor  to  be- 
come alienated  and  frustrated  to  the  detriment  oi’  his  career  and  the 
long-term  mutual  interests  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Army  Ordnance  Corps, 
the  US  Arm.v,  and  the  US  Government, 

Recontr.endat  i ons 

Based  on  these  general  conclusions,  I feel  it  is  appropriate  to 
recommend  the  following  actions  be  conoidoredi 

1.  Develop  a systematic  method  of  selecting,  training,  and 
evaluating  advisor  personnel.  There  must  be  a more  selective  approach 
than  simply  taking  an  officer,  v.ho  is  generally  competitive  with  his 
peers  and  due  for  a routine  short  or  unrccorapanied  tour,  and  placing 
him  into  a highly  demanding,  sensitive  position  vrithout  first  screening 
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and  preparing  that  individual  fur  the  cultural  aspects  of  management. 
The  responsibility  for  establishing  such  a method  should  be  given  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (International  Security  Affairs) 
in  order  to  achieve  standardization  and  unity  of  effort  across  ser- 
vice lines, 

2,  Ensure  that  Program  Management  Offices  that  are  about  to 
enter  the  FMS  arena  with  an  SAAOC  customer  conduct  detailed  advanced 
planning  and  preparation  for  the  cultural  differences  that  can  sig- 
nificantly impact  their  programs.  You  cannot  satisfy  your  FMS  customer 
without  first  having  some  appreciation  for  his  cultural  antecedents. 

You  cannot  assume  that  standard  US  Anay  management  oracticcs  will 
routinely  be  accepted  by  that  customer.  In  particular*  the  customer's 
attitudes  towards  time,  economy  and  efficiency,  and  the  difficulties 
associntod  with  mid-  and  long-range  planning  can  vrreak  havoc  with  a 
critical  program  schedule  that  is  dependent  upon  timely  definitization 
of  customer  reruiroments,  ruantitiec,  costs,  and  follow-on  logistics 
support.  If  the  Program  Management  Office  must  deploy  personnel  to 
accompany  hardware  as  part  of  Quality  Assurance  and  training  reruire— 
nonts,  orientation  and  preparation  regarding  cultural  factors  is  man- 
datory. This  should  be  a service  responsibility  of  the  Material 
Developer;  in  the  case  of  the  US  Army,  this  should  be  accomplished 

by  DARCOM. 

3.  Develop  a readily  available  packace  of  reference  materials 
on  cultural  aspects  of  FMS  management.  Presently,  there  is  a lack 

of  such  material;  just  identifying  potential  sources  of  data  in  a real 
challenge  and  suite  time-consuming,  A.  foliew-on  effort  at  D3MC  should 
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cyntc;r.,':t  icnlly  idontify  anci  aaEe:;-.ble  r:  reference  eet  of  r-.enegerien't 
litcrnture  oriented  to  tiio  roc’iiirc.T.entr  of  r.  Froyrc!;!  Mcn.'^/'ement  Office 
r.bout  to  become  involved  v.-it'n  Pi'd  reeuiromontr, , 


APPENDIX  A 


Qrdn.'jnce  I’rOf'^ram  Division  (OPD) 
Or^ran i 7. at  i on/  Mi s s i on 


i-eadouartors , fiiyadht 
Position: 

Chief,  ori)  (COLJ 

Deputy/ XO  (LTC) 

senior  Ooe^'-tionc/Training/ 
Personnel  Advisor  (LTC) 

Senior  Supply  Advisor  (i,-TC) 

A DP  Advisor  (P.AJ) 

senior  Psintennneo  Advisor 
(LTC) 

Senior  Facilities  Supnort 
Advisor  (CS-l?  ) 

Chief,  Contracts  Adrriinio- 
traiion  liervice  (Gh-lt-) 


l^tincti  on; 

Aavisor  to  Chief,  CAAOG; 

Contra ctiri.^  Officer  for  oy.3  contract 
Corr.r.and/ control  rlOCl  advisor;/  effort 

Assist/ runnort  Chief,  OPD, 

Advisor  to  Director,  Onns-Tn/^,  SAAOC 
and  to  Director,  Personnel,  S^AAOC. 

Advisor  to  Director,  Central  Inven- 
tory Control  Point  iCJCl'). 

Advisor  to  Chief,  Al;P  iiranch  (CICP). 

Advisor  to  Director,  Central 
K'lintenancc  Point  (CMP). 

Advis.or  to  Director,  Facilities 
Cupport. 

Functional  adnini stration  BrS  con- 
tract; limited  comptroller  support 
throup-h  iJSAFD  Middle  East  for 
accountiny/fundin/p  services. 


In-h in/Td om  Cites; 

A1  Khar,-;  Denot; 

oenior  Depot  Advisor  (MAJ/LTC)  ,Advisor  to  Comnondor,  A1  Khar.i  Ord- 
nance Depot  (only  supply  and  main- 
tcnencc  depot  in  Kingdom). 

Technical  A.dviGor-Supply  (WO)  Ditto. 

Technical  Advisor-Maintenance  Ditto, 

(HO) 
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Jcddo  Bftso  rainten.'^ncc 
Directorate  t 


Deni  or  Ordna-ice  Advinor  (CPT) 

Advisor  to  BMD  for  Direct  Support 
Gupply/n-iaintenance  operations  and 
in-bound  ordnance  port  operations. 

Tabuk  Base  ^■,aintenance 
Directoratet 

Donior  Ordnance  .\dvicor 

Advisor  to  BMD  for  Direct  M.upport/ 
Cenoral  Support  supply/ ma intenccnce 
operations  and  to  Command cr,  North- 
ern Area  Command, 

r.ha.n.ic  Mueha.vt  Bare 

Maintenance  Directorate . 

Denior  Ordnance  Advicor  (M.\J) 

Advisor  to  1?VD  for  Direct  Support/ 
General  i^upport  supply/maintenance 
operations  and  to  Commander,  South- 
crr.  Area  Cornman(!, 

Taif  Areal 

Bonior  Advinor,  The  Ordnance 
Corp;:  Dchool  ( ) 

Advisor  to  Commandant,  TOCS  (only 
Ordnance  school  in  Kinfsdom), 

Technical  Advir.or-Oupnly 
(SGM/WO) 

Ditto, 

Benior  Ordrumce  Advicor,  Taif 
Bace  Maintenance  Directorate 
(MAJ) 

Advisor  to  BMD  for  Direct  Support/ 
General  Support  nupply/mtiintcnance 
operations. 

APPENDIX  B CPP  LCCATIOiNS 


DO  ic~  ^ ,6C0  Kiv. 


APPENDIX  C 


Structured  Intcrvievr/Quentionnaire 


1.  To  vfhat  depree  did  you  and  your  counterpart  (s ) n^ree  on  the  defini- 
tion of  a "succeccful"  pro.'rram? 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

Strongly  Dica.frreed 

Disaf^reed 

Uncert-ain 

Agreed 

Strongly 

Agreed 

2.  To  T.'iiat  deforce  did  you 
'..•an  a barrier  to  mutual 

and  your  counterpart (r ) agree  th 
program  Jiccomplichnent? 

at  langua.go 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

Strongly  Dir.a.‘;:rced 

Diraf^rced  it 

Wac  a Barrier 

Uncertain 

Agreed 

strongly 
/‘igrced  it  W; 
a Barrier 

3.  In  viev;  of  the  lonf-torn  coala  of  the 
did  you  and  your  counterpart ( c ) a,5:ree 
pro,':ram  planninfr  . . . 

SOCP  progr.ar.,  to 
on  the  value  of  d 

u'hat  degree 
ct ailed 

in  the  chort-rnr./re? 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

Strongly 

Dir,, agreed  Di  r, “greed 

Uncertain 

Agreed 

Strongly 

Agreed 

in  the  mid-ran,^o? 

1 2 

3 

4 

iitronrly 

Diragi’ccd  Diragreed 

Uncertain 

ilg-ced 

Strongly 

/igreod 

in  tiio  long-ranrc? 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

Strongly 

Dir.-', greed  ,Dir,ngreed 

Uncertain 

Agreed 

Gtronrly 

/igreed 
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4. 

To  vhat  deyree  did  you 
tion/uce  of  time  aa  a a 

.and  your  counterpart  i a ) ayreo  on 
iynlficant  inanafemcnt  parameter? 

the  porcep- 

1 2 

3 4 

5 

Utron^rly  DiaayroGd 

Diuafrrocd 

Unccrt.'iin  Ayreed 

btronyly 

Ayreed 

5. 

To  Khat  dcyrcc  did  you 
ity  for  norno  rrie.'.aurc  of 

and  your  countcrpart{.a ) ayree  on  the  necess- 
individual  performance  evaluation? 

1 2 

1 4 

1 

Str 

Die 

onrly  Dina  freed! 

a.'Tccd 

Uncertain  Ayreeri 

Stronyly 
Ay reed 

6. 

To  ■,;l-,nt  dicyrcc  did  you  'u'd  your  counterpart  ( a ) a, free  on 
and  denirability  of  "ocotiomy  and  efficiency"  in  proyram 

the  moaniny 
operations? 

1 2 

3 4 

3 

'bt  ronyl,.' 

Di  f.ayrcod 

Unc(;rtain 

iVyi'Ccd 

btron.f  1\ 

Dicayrecd 

.Acrrced 

7.  i'o  whnt  ne^ec  did  you  and  your  monitorin,-  hcaclruarterc  arrce  on 
the  impact  of  cultural  diffcrcnccr;  in  ndrr.inlr.tcriny  the  30C1''  pro- 
."rain? 


1 


•1 


3tron,c'ly  liir.arrced  Uncertain  /i,yrectl  iitronrrly 

L'icayrcoil  /iTrecd 

The  fo  1. 1 o'.,-in-"  ■-■uer-.t  i onr;  'tc  occn-cndcii  and  t'ub.icct  i vn  j 

8.  llov;  did  you  char.acteri  r,o  your  countcrnnrt  ’ r,  inanryernent  style  in 
tcrun  of  democrat i c-Aut'ioritr.ririn-Laienor,  FniroV 

To  u'hat  extent  could  you  compare  that  ctylc  with  "typical"  UA/Woot- 
ern  manarement  anproachec/Gtylou? 

V.  Hov:  did  you  nrcnarc  for  your  ei;r, ifyinent  in  Uaudi  Arebin? 

To  •..•;;at  extent  did  you  feel  your  preparation  war,  beneficial/ succecs 
ful? 


10.  If  you  could; 
prior  to  hie. 

11,  iiov;  ■.;crc  you 


yivr  one  cinrrle  bit  of  advice  to  an  advinor  ^electee 
dep-.rture  from  COliUd , vhat  advice  v.’ould  you  offer? 

r;clccted  for  your  oaudi  /irabian  aonifpimcnt? 


QaiCGtion  11-continucdt 


kz  far  an  you  can  determine,  did  you 
that  influenced  your  beinr  selected? 
slcillr? 


have  identifiable 
If  CO,  v/hat  \;cre 


special  skillr; 
those  epocial 


12.  Do  you  feel  tlierc  ciiould  be  special  prcreouisitec  for  selectin;'i 

personnel  for  cuch  an  anni^ment?  If  so,  vhat  arc  those  prereoui~ 
sites? 


Biopraohical 


Dackyround 


1.  Je::i  i'.nlc  Female 

2 . Ac.c  t 

Under  "0 

Oi* 

C-  V— ■ 

_3D-39 

3.  ;>,lucationi 
___Hirh  ociiool  ])efrrec 

Come  Collop-e  or  Technical  ochool 

College  Do.rree 

Uo:r,c  Graduate  Work 
-'aster's  Dcryce  or  Hirher 
■ : . I nlitary  Grade  j 


ijCC 

FlAJ 

\kJ 

LTC 

- ' 

/n 

ij  1 

COL 

C;  T 

5.  Nur'ber  of  Years  kilit.':i7/  Experiencei 
Under  8 
B-14 


60  or  over 
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10-20 


21-29 

^0  or  more 

6,  Military  Mducationi 

__2nli£3tcd  MOo-Producin£r  Schools 
Basic  Officer 
Advanced  Officer 

Staff  Col  10,-6 

Senior  Service  School 
Arabic  Lan.-Tuare  School 
Other 

7.  Hhat  VET.  your  brief  iob  titlei 
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